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TO ATTAIN "SUCCESS" 


Ultimately, if the church should slickly, effectively, knowingly 
succumb to enchantment, and thrust aside the Cross in order 
to attain ‘‘success’’—then the church could not speak as the 
church to the very men it would confront in the highways and 
market places of life. The huckster may become baptized in 
a den of thieves but he will surely not see the place as a church. 
The church, in renewed penitence, must always recognize the 
frightening degree to which it is already secularized. The church 
is involved in the difficult paradox of the necessity to make 
use of what is also being used against itself. The church can- 
not rely upon its own “objective” judgment as to the degree of 
secularization, but, even while undergoing an intensive process 
of secularization directed against itself, must turn to Jesus 
Christ its Lord in penitence, renewed faith and hope. Never 
forgetting the paradoxical character of its own human leader- 
ship, the church is called in its hours of fear and of despair to 
trust in itself not at all, but only in Christ Jesus. 


-——-MALCOLM BOYD in Crisis in Communication—A Christian Examina- 
tion of the Mass Media, just published by Doubleday and Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Danger Seen in Giving Yearly Citations 





Dislikes Plan 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In THE OUTLOOK of Jan. 7 Gaston Boyle, 
Jr., voiced the dangers in the proposed 
plan being developed to select a rural 
church and rural minister of the year 
within each synod. What he said was well 
expressed and this is a strong “Amen.” 

God through Christ sent the Holy Spirit 
to inspire and empower his followers to 
witness for God’s glory and not for the 
glory of men. Is man able to devise a 
plan with greater power than this, to 
urge man on to higher endeavor? Does 
not this plan appeal to the lower nature 
in man, his pride and desire for self- 
esteem? 

Will someone explain why such a plan 
is needed and what is hoped to be accom- 
plished? 

We should recognize and encourage 
these churches, but setting one up above 
all others will please only one, with the 
danger of discouraging many and even 
arousing resentment in some. 

Winning souls to Christ is not a foot- 
ball game depending on brawn and mus- 
cle. 

Mrs. H. R. MAtiter. Sr. 
Warwick, Va. 


Greatest 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I have just read the Jan. 7 Ovuriook, 
and to Mr. Gaston Boyle’s letter which 
you titled, ‘“‘Who Is the Greatest?” I say 
Amen and a louder Amen!! I don’t like 
this sort of thing in secular circles and 
pray our church will not stoop to such 
dangerous and often false sense of values. 

Mary W. CALDWELL. 
Decatur, Ga. 


All Together? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Whence came the practice, in partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper, of all participants 
holding the bread till all are served, and 
then putting the morsels into their mouths 
simultaneously, and likewise with the cup. 
all drinking at one swallow? 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
this be a simulation of the action on the 
night when Jesus instituted the Holy 
Supper. 

It is not in conformity with older prac- 
tices in the church in which the congre- 
gation goes forward by groups and kneels 
at the altar, or, as in the church in which 
the writer grew up, sat at tables and were 
served by the Elders, and drank from a 
common cup. 

It is not a symbol of warm human fel- 
lowship; for we practice no such form in 
our homes when entertaining friends. or 
at banquets where we eat together. 

We are not raising our glasses and 
drinking a toast to Jesus Christ. 

This practice at the Lord’s Table seems 
so unnatural and artificial that it dis 
turbs the privacy of meditation in a very 
sacred act of worship. 

While partaking of the Lord’s Supper 
is done in Christian fellowship, and so, 
is a communion service, it is primarily 
an act of intensely personal worship, in 
volving confession, repentance, gratitude. 
and cedieation Such personal worship 


by each communicant strengthens the 
bonds of Christian sympathy and provides 
mutual inspiration; but it can not be regi- 
mented, or timed by the reverent step of 
the elders who pass the trays. 

Whence came the practice; and what 
value is it supposed to have? 

N. P. Farrtor. 

Pink Hill, N. C. 


On Gordon Clark 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Being a regular reader of THE OUTLOOK 
and most appreciative of the good news 
coverage, I cannot help expressing my 
surprise and disappointment at your treat- 
ment of Dr. Gordon H. Clark (Jan. 21, 
1957). It seems to me that vou have com- 
pletely dismissed the value of his right 
to speak on topics concerned with the 
Reformed Faith merely by attaching the 
information of his former membership in 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church and 
by noting the fact that he is opposed to 
the ordination of women. I trust that 
this does not mean that you do not think 
Dr. Clark is qualified to speak or to be 
heard. 

It would seem that you have done an 
injustice to Dr. Clark by affixing a label 
to him, apparently to influence readers. 
Would it help readers to know that Dr. 
Clark is head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Butler University and the 
author of several textbooks in the fields of 
ethics and history of philosophy? Unfor- 


tunately, it appears that labels will serve 
to prejudice opinions for years to come. 

ALBERT H. FREUNDT, JR. 
Forest, Miss. 

NOTE—We might have indicated Dr. 
Clark’s present responsibility at Butier, 
though we did show that he is a professor. 
However, we were simply reporting what 
United Presbyterians said—not what we 
might think—about this man. The one 
item of information always given about 
Dr. Clark, however, is his Butler identifi- 
cation. What we reported from “The 
United Presbyterian” were the news- 
worthy facts.—Eds. 


Segregation Packet 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I am enclosing $2 for copies of your 
March 14, 1955 issue, dealing with racial 
segregation. ... 

Let me commend you for this excellent 
treatment of a very difficult subject. 
Frankly, I do not believe that the Method- 
ist Church has published anything quite 
so extensively and Biblically that deals 
with this subject as this issue of THE Ovr 
LOOK does. N. C. MErHopisr Pastor. 

NOTE—For only 35¢ you may have our 
“Segregation Packet” which includes the 
famous Mar. 14 issue and a number of 
reprinted Outlook articles on this topic. 
—Eds. 


Thompson Lessons 


To Tie OUTLOOK: 

... The treatments of the S. S. lessons 
by Dr. Thompson are very fine. Thank 
you for printing the two pages back-to- 
back. I have practically every one printed 
in the past 10 years and they file so much 
easier that way. LOUISIANA. 








REV. JACOB PELTZ 


babes in Christ. 


 & A, 
5630-W North Campbell Ave. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 





HELPLESS IMMIGRANTS IN ISRAEL 


Here is a moving letter of gratitude from a Hebrew 
Christian in Israel: 


“I want to describe our suffering family and 
express our deep gratefulness,” says this cour- 
ageous Jewess. 
a stroke and became paralyzed. He is a living 
corpse. We have two wonderful little children. 
hut we are now helpless immigrants in the 
land of Israel. 
your gift arrived and brought tears to the eyes 
of my paralyzed husband. My dear children 
were so happy with the wonderful food you 
sent us, and now we know that the Lord has 
not forgotten us.” 


It is such Hebrew Christians, new converts, missionaries, the unemployed, the 
maltreated. the bewildered and the hungry whom we must shepherd and sus- 
tain. Please send your gift to help our ministry amongst the poor and bereft, 
the young in our Children’s Home, the aged Hebrew Christians, and the 


Please send your gift now. Address communications to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE 


Rey. Jacob Peltz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 


“My husband has suffered 


In this time of great sorrow 


Canada 
91-W Bellevue Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Ordination Vote 


With the vote now standing at 35-32 
in opposition to ordination of women as 
elders and deacons, the following U. S. 
presbyteries have reported their actions 
since last week’s tabulation in these 
columns: 


FOR AGAINST 
Fayetteville 63-57 St. Johns 
Mangum 8-6 Athens 21-20 
Central Texas Augusta-Macon 
Mid-Texas Guerrant 
Lexington 49-26 Pee Dee 


Bluestone 23-17 
Ga.-Carolina 


Bethel 50-20 
Louisiana 29-12 
St. Louis 15-8 


U. P. Vote: 351-179 


With only a majority of the gross vote 
required for approval, United Presby- 
terians are continuing their overwhelm- 
ing approval of uniting with the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. The vote now 
stands at 351-179. In only three presby- 


teries has the vote opposed the step, while 
in 15 it has been approved. 

In the 1955 vote on the three-way 
union which included the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., United Presbyterians 
voted their approval 965-535. 


Lewis Sherrill Dies at 
Union Seminary, N. Y. 


Lewis J. Sherrill, 64, professor of prac- 
tical theology in Union Seminary, New 
York, since 1950, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his home January 29. 

Dr. Sherrill was in his last vear of 
teaching, with his retirement announced 
for the end of the spring term, when he 
will be succeeded by C. Ellis Nelson of 
Austin (Texas) Seminary. 

For many years (1925-1950) Dr. Sher- 
rill was on the faculty of Louisville Sem- 
inary and for most of those years he was 
the dean. He was nationally known as 
an authority in the field of religious ed- 


The American Concept of Sharing 
By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


E AMERICANS accept foreign 
peoples as people, as part of the 
great common brotherhood of man. 

When we help other people weather 
the storms of economic disaster, hunger 
and want, with no strings attached, we 
show them that we do not demand ac- 
ceptance of our own values or conformity 
to our own way of life as a condition 
of our bounty. 

That to me is the great significance 
of our “One Great Hour of Sharing.” 

When ve give in this Christian man- 
ner to the peoples of the world, we help 
create a new unity out of the world’s 
great diversities. 

There are great civilizations in Asia 
which we can respect. A conviction in 
the truth of our own beliefs need not 
entail a conviction that all other beliefs 
are mistaken or inferior. 


Basic Freedoms 

We recognized this great truth early 
in the history of our nation in the con- 
stitutional protection we gave to freedom 
of religion and freedom of expression. 


THE AUTHOR is an associate justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court. His article is the first 
of three articles dealing with the 1957 United 
Appeal for Overseas relief, reconstruction 
and rehabilitation through which American 
churches support their programs to aid the 
hungry, homeless and destitute abroad. 


We should carry that same point of view 
into our relations with the Asians. 

Present-day Asians come to their po- 
litical and economic problems from a 
starting point in history that is different 
from our own. We therefore should not 
judge them by the extent to which they 
conform to our ideas and to our way of 
life. 

We have no mandate to mold the lives 
of other people in our own image. The 
American revolution established our 
right to follow our own course free from 
outside interference. The revolutions now 
taking place in Asia seek to establish 
the same right for the Asian nations. 
People-to-People 

Finally, we must not rely too heavily 
on a program of government-to-govern- 
ment aid. Too often the impression is 
left that there are strings attached to 
those grants or loans. 

Aid on a people-to-people basis is more 
intimate and has less political implica- 
tion. It is the handclasp of friendship, 
it is the smile that knows no barrier of 
race, language or creed. 

It is this aid that helps builds friendly 
relations of an enduring character. 

The 1957 “One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing” will be observed in most partici- 
pating churches on March 31. 


ucation and had written many books and 
delivered important series of lectures. 


Montreat Trustees Accept 
Resignation of McGregor 


At a meeting of the trustees of the 
Mountain Retreat Association which he 
had called over his own signature, J. 
Rupert McGregor resigned in late Jan- 
uary as president of the Association after 
ten years of service. 

His resignation is to take effect June 
1, 1957, or, he indicated, he will assist 
the program through the summer con- 
ference season if his successor has not 
been found by that time. 

This was announced by a committee 
of the trustees appointed to release a 
statement to the press. However, Dr. 
McGregor’s office released a statement 
saying that he would continue to serve 
as president of Montreat College, though 
this possibility did not come before the 
trustees and the terms of the two positions 
have always run concurrently. 

Montreat, in western North Carolina, 
is the summer conference center of South- 
ern Presbyterians. 

The Association trustees (about 35 out 
of 50 were present) adopted resolutions 
of appreciation, pointing to the improved 
physical plant, the development of the 
conferences and the accreditation of Mon- 
treat College under Dr. McGregor’s lead- 
ership. 

Since the Montreat executive is em- 
ployed by the twelve directors of the 
Association rather than the larger body 
of trustees, the trustees asked the direc- 
tors in their February 21 meeting to 
concur in their action on the McGregor 
resignation. 

Last summer the directors had taken 
action on the McGregor resignation but 
this did not come to light in the annual 
meeting (OuTLOOK, Aug. 13, 1956). 

The Association trustees were not in- 
formed at their recent meeting that the 
trustees of Montreat College ( a separate 
group named by the Association trustees 
and directors) had met the week before 
and spent an entire day dealing with the 
proposed election of Dr. McGregor as 
president of the college for a three-year 
term. A committee of the college trustees 
was named to confer with the directors 
and Dr. McGregor and others and report 
to a called meeting on or before March 1. 
The directors of the Association will con- 
fer with the college trustees at their Feb- 
ruary 21 meeting. 








A Ministers Group Declares Itself 


NOTE—Calling upon other individuals and groups throughout the state to join it, the 
Richmond, Va., Ministers’ Association (inter-racial) has adopted the following statement 
dealing with recent legislative and executive efforts to circumvent the U. S. Supreme Court 


decision on segregation in the public schools. 


Announcing their stand, the ministers bought 


newspaper space and printed their declaration in full.—Eds. 


I. The Moral Nature of the World 
This is God's world. 
God's laws. 


It operates under 
Men either learn these laws, 
live in obedience to them and prosper, or 
they ignore their stern reality, follow 
selfish devices and suffer. Men may not 
change these laws. 

God’s laws, under which men must 
live, invariably support what is morally 
good. From history and human experi- 
ence nothing should be more clear than 
that underlying all of life is the assump- 
tion that men will be upright, deal fairly, 
speak truthfully, and dwell in goodwill. 
Whenever men have for long done other- 
wise, they have reaped a harvest of tears. 
Often they and their finest achievements 
have been destroyed and always, sooner 
or later, righteousness, justice, truth, hon- 
esty, and brotherly love have come into 
their own. We must live in God’s world, 
in God's way, or we perish. 


ll. The Nature of Our Virginia Heri- 
tage 

In Virginia, political philosophy and 
religious conviction have seldom been 
divorced. Democracy here, in the finest 
sense, has been the political expression 
of Judaeo-Christian faith. Its roots run 
deep into the soil of Judaeo-Christian 
conviction. Consequently Virginia de- 
mocracy has had a distinct flavor and 
made a unique contribution to national 
life. Its greatness has stemmed from its 
repeated enunciation of such basic ideas 
as the reality of man’s dependence upon 
Divine Providence; the inherent worth 
and dignity of the individual citizen as 
a child of God; and the consequent rights 
of men as individuals in society. Vir- 
ginia democracy at its best has tradi- 
tionally been a bulwark against every 
form of tyranny over the mind and soul 
of man; a champion of individual free- 
dom, equality of opportunity, justice be- 
fore the law, and many other ideals pre- 
cious to mankind. The historic Virginia 
Bill of Rights stands as a monument to 
our dedication to these ideals. 

No one familiar with the glorious his- 
tory of America, or with the generations 
which brought her to birth, will question 
the decisive influence Virginians had 
in defining the ideals, and in determining 
the moral and spiritual climate of this 
nation. Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Marshall and Monroe were not only 
Virginians; they were Americans. Each 
in his own way brought to national lead- 
ership the convictions of gentlemen bred 
in the milieu of Virginia democratic cul- 
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ture. Each insisted that the religious 
faith of that culture from which he had 
come find embodiment in the important 
legislative acts of the nation. 

We Virginians have a great heritage, 
politically, which we have gratefully ac- 
cepted and proudly shared with the 
world. It is a heritage which must ever 
be protected and enriched or we shall 
lose it. 


Ill. Present Peril 

Not in the lifetime of most of us has 
this gift from the past seemed so im- 
periled. The fine fabric of tradition is 
being slowly rent apart by disagreement 
concerning integration in Virginia. and 
institutions long and laboriously builded 
to serve all the people are threatened. We 
are suddenly the heirs of a spate of legis- 
lation in Virginia which is neither demo- 
cratic nor Christian, and part of which 
clearly impinges upon civil and religious 
liberty which is the jealously guarded 
right of every citizen. 

It is not our wish to deprecate, as in- 
dividuals, those in public office who have 
brought our state to this tragic situation. 
We know some of these men to be men of 
high integrity, intelligence and moral 
courage. We acknowledge some of them 
to be humble, honest servants of the peo- 
ple. However, the point of our concern 
is that the present Governor and a ma- 
jority of the Legislature have, in our 
opinion, seriously impaired the sacred 
and historic traditions of Virginia de- 
mocracy and lowered the prestige of the 
state in the eves of thoughtful people all 
across the nation, if not the world, by 
what we regard as their exceedingly inept 
handling of the current racial situation. 

These men have taken a grave problem 
having significant moral and _ religicus 
overtones and coerced their own solution 
without due consideration of either moral 
or religious teaching. They have taken 
an educational problem and coerced a 
solution without serious consultation with 
independent educators, available at their 
very fingertips. They have taken an in- 
terracial problem and coerced a solution 
without even the courtesy of including in 
their study group members of both races. 
They have taken a problem relating to 
the youth of Virginia and coerced a solu- 
tion without seeking the mind of the 
maturer youth involved. They have pass- 
ed this legislation in open defiance of the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation regarding 
what is the right of an American citizen. 

With strange persistence compounded 
of pride, prejudice, personal bitterness 


toward persons of opposite opinions, and 
the wide distortion of the truth by some 
members, the Legislature has taken long 
strides toward a vindictive, dictatorial 
way of government, foreign to our tradi- 
tions and guaranteeing years of tension 
if not tragedy among the citizens of Vir- 
ginia. It has offered on the altar of its 
prejudice a public school system which 
citizens of the Old Dominion have slowly 
built and improved over many years—a 
system of education which, while far 
from model, nevertheless, has served our 
children with growing effectiveness. 

To cap the whole, the special session 
of our Legislature has sought to restrict 
the open, free criticism of its coerced 
solutions by forbidding unhampered free- 
dom to discuss the matter or to enter liti- 
gation over it. Adding insult to injury, 
it has, furthermore, exempted politicians 
and political groups from these restric- 
tions.* 


IV. Personal Convictions 

The problems now confronting our 
state in the area of race relations will find 
permanent, happy solutions only within 
the framework of Judaeo-Christian faith 
and our traditional democratic heritage. 
They must be arrived at by free and open 
discussion by Virginians everywhere and 
in an environment of mutual respect be- 
tween races. We must be individually 
as zealous to safeguard the proper rights 
and privileges of others as we are to safe- 
guard our own. Necessarily, the prevail- 
ing climate must first be changed. 

The tragic tensions which we have 
foolishly created between the races must 
be relieved. Confidence must be strength- 
ened in the honorable and unselfish in- 
tentions of each race by the other. Earnest 
of unceasing efforts to find mutually 
satisfactory solutions to race problems 
must be forthcoming from both sides. To 
the end that we may rightly and honor- 
ably solve the racial problems of our day, 
we make the following proposals: 

First, we believe that within the context 
of American freedom, the attempt by the 
Governor and the Legislature to restrict 
discussion or orderly agitation by persons 
interested in current race problems is con- 
trary to our traditional concepts of civil 
and religious liberty, and that Public Law 
No. 60 passed by the Special Session of 
the Legislature in 1956 should be promptly 
rescinded. 

Second, we believe that as Americans, 
we citizens of Virginia have a responsi- 
bility to respect all duly established legis- 
lative, executive and judicial authority, 
whether at local, state or federal levels. 
Obedience to this authority, where it vio- 
lates no moral or religious principle, en- 
joins upon public officials as well as other 
citizenry and is not contingent upon the 
apparent wisdom of the authority. To 
defy openly the Supreme Court and to 


*See House Bill No. 60, passed 1956. 
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@ A pioneering synod looks toward 


new horizons in higher education 


North Carolina Crisis and Opportunity 


ONG at the head of the procession 

in practically every Southern Presby- 
terian venture, North Carolinians are 
currently facing one of their biggest tests 
in regard to their higher education pro- 
gram. 

The test: Can provincial, institutional 
or traditional loyalties be submerged, or 
will the present effort to establish a strong 
consolidated college leave in its wake four 
or five small and inadequately supported 
institutions ? 

A second test: Will the campaign for 
$500,000 for more adequate equipment 
to minister to students on state and other 
college campuses be penalized by church- 
es that may not meet their full quota in 
the synod’s educational program ? 

Several vears ago the Ford Foundation 
provided $50,000 for a study of the 
Presbyterian colleges in North Carolina 
on condition that the recommendations 
which might grow out of the study would 
be implemented. By an overwhelming 
vote, the Synod of North Carolina adopt- 
ed the recommendations and called upon 
its churches to engage in a financial cam- 
paign to make the program possible. A 
year later the synod again upheld its 
previous action. 


Synod Agreed 


The program, based upon the work of 
« group of noted educators, called for 
bold steps and the synod agreed to take 
them: 

1. It agreed to terminate its support 
of Mitchell College in Statesville. (Since 
that time this junior college has become 
@ community institution and more than 





encourage others to do so, in our judgment, 
is not only poor strategy; it is poor citi- 
zenship. Therefore, we urge our state gov- 
ernment to act with loyalty and with 
maturity as regards co-operation with all 
established agencies of American govern- 
ment, and to lead us in a statesmanlike 
rather than an anarchistic manner. 

Third, we believe that local community 
rights are as vital as states rights, and 
that the right to govern its own school 
system should be returned promptly to the 
local and county governments. 

Fourth, we believe in time that it will 
be possible to establish a school system 
satisfactory to thoughtful people of both 
races, and to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, if education is properly 
returned to the educators for administra- 
tion, and if they are given the support of 
the state government and of the news- 
papers and other information agencies. 
An approved school system will not come 
about quickly, but we believe it can come 
about with “deliberate speed” and in such 
way as to strengthen the total life in every 
community. 

Fifth, we believe that until a final satis- 
factory solution is achieved, every effort 
should be made to make available to both 
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$400,000 has been raised to continue it.) 

2. It agreed to stop its support of 
Glade Valley High School. (Winston- 
Salem Presbytery is continuing to sup- 
port it.) 

3. It agreed to consolidate its three 
colleges in eastern North Carolina at a 
site to be chosen by the trustees of the 
new institution. The colleges involved 
are Peace Junior College in Raleigh, 
Presbyterian Junior College in Maxton, 
and Flora Macdonald, a four-year col- 
lege in Red Springs. 

The trustees of the new institution con- 
sist largely of people who had been the 
strongest, most devoted and most gener- 
ous trustees of the separate institutions, 
plus others named by the synod. These 
32 trustees had as their first assignment 
the choice of a site for the college. 

This brought about a highly interesting 
and intensive contest, with 17 to 20 com- 
munities in eastern North Carolina of- 
fering everything they had in an effort 
to get the new college. Presbyterian iden- 
tity throughout the whole eastern part of 
the state became alert and vital. In the 
contesting towns people of all churches 
or none were ready to support the move- 
ment that might bring the new institu- 
tion to them. 

This was a good thing for the interest 
of Presbyterians in their higher education 
program, but it was something like a 
two-headed monster, with one head full 
of ambition and concern for the college 
and the other proud and provincial and 
able to devour the other in the disappoint- 
ment of loss or defeat. 





white and colored people the finest in 
educational and cultural advantages; that 
wherever possible, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible, social custom violating the dignity 
of the Negro should be eradicated. The 
passing away of these irritating customs 
does not involve inter-marriage or amal- 
gamation of the races; it declares a whole- 
some respect for all people and evidences 
common courtesy. 

In adopting this statement, we avow 
our intention to continue to teach, preach, 
and otherwise encourage race relations 
which are morally and religiously sound; 
to do all we can to create the climate in 
which right solutions to racial issues 
may be found; to solicit continually the 
support of other Virginia citizens in com- 
mitment to the positions we have here 
enunciated. At the proper time and in 
the right place we commit ourselves to 
make the weight of our convictions felt 
and to help restore our state to the stature 
among states from which, in our opinion, 
she has recently fallen. 


Widespread Effort 

Strong committees of the leading citi- 
zens of these towns made ambitious 
plans, conducted financial drives to se- 
cure pledges or cash gifts, prepared elab- 
orate brochures to tell their story, and 
when the time came for them to show the 
trustees around, or to come in and make 
their formal presentation, they spared no 
pains. 

The result of this effort was that prac- 
tically everyone of these communities saw 
itself as the ideal site and its people 
began to dream of the day when they 
would have the college to grace and en- 
hance the importance of their town. 

The trustees had their problems too, 
because they were not only concerned to 
find the best possible location for the 
new college, but they were also deeply 
interested in conserving this mounting 
Presbyterian enthusiasm for the new in- 
stitution wherever it might be located. 

By March 6, 1956, when the decision 
was to be made, the choice had narrowed 
to five cities: Fayetteville, the largest 
(35,000 population), offering more than 
$2,000,000 including a site and future 
support; Lumberton, with a prospect of 
more than $1,250,000 and actual pledges 
of $503,000; Wilmington and Rocky 
Mount were also in the high brackets 
with their guarantees; but out in front 
was Laurinburg, with approximately 
$3,000,000 in pledges, plus yearly sup- 
port and other features. 

Laurinburg and the surrounding Scot- 
land County had the records to show what 
they had been doing for the church’s col- 
leges in past years. For one thing, seven 
of their able and outstanding people were 
among the trustees of the three colleges 
to be merged, and six of these were car- 
ried over, upon the initiative of the insti- 
tutions themselves, to become members 
of the new board. Moreover, no other 
community could match the record of 
support which Laurinburg could show on 
behalf of Peace, Flora Macdonald and 
PJC across the years. The same level 
of support in every other educational 
campaign and various community drives 
was also pointed out. 

During the long day of the final voting 
there was no suggestion from any quarter 
that trustees should disqualify themselves 
when voting on the location of the col- 
lege in relation to their own community, 
though there are some severe critics who 
now look back and feel that this should 
have been done, or other procedure should 
have been followed in coming to the 
choice. Some of these critics insist that 
if the Laurinburg people had been dis- 
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qualified the college would never have 
been located there, but at the same time 
they are prompt to underscore the way 
in which Laurinburg has supported Pres- 
byterian higher education and every other 
cause and they insist that these Laurin- 
burg leaders even now would be willing 
to take their town completely out of the 
picture if they felt the future of the new 
institution to be in jeopardy. 

Campaign Began 

Immediately upon the choice of the 
location, Presbyterians from all over the 
synod were called to meet in Laurinburg 
to begin a campaign for $3,000,000 for 
the new college, plus $500,000 for equip- 
ment of the work at state colleges and 
universities. 

In some ways this campaign has made 
significant progress, securing more than 
has ever been pkedged or given before by 
Presbyterians in the state for higher ed- 
ucation, but the effort is still a little 
more than a million dollars from its goal, 
and while more than $4,000,000 is in 
sight for the new college, the amount 
needed for the work at the University of 
North Carolina and other such institu- 
tions is far behind and is cause of con- 
siderable concern. 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of the 
financial campaign, several waves of op- 
position to the step have appeared, as is 
true in almost every financial undertak- 
ing. 

For one thing, some of the disappoint- 
ed communities were determined that they 
were going to have a college! It now 
appears that in Rocky Mount and in 
Fayetteville the Methodists will estab- 
lish colleges on the basis of much of 
the guarantee that had been extended the 
Presbyterians, though the kind of sup- 
port from a larger area, which is impor- 
tant to a college, has not yet appeared 
for these institutions. 

Alumni Efforts 

Alumni and citizens in Red Springs 
and Raleigh have set themselves to the 
task of keeping Flora Macdonald and 
Peace in their respective locations, even 
if they have to make local or other ar- 
rangements in order to do so. They point 
to a rising college population and the 
fact that the new consolidated college is 
not planned to care for many more stu- 
dents than are now being enrolled at the 
three merging institutions. Some observ- 
ers also see the possibility that some other 
denomination may be interested in tak- 
ing over the facilities as at Flora Mac- 
donald. 

In the midst of this conflict of pro- 
vincial loyalties it appears to some people 
that the kind of situation which was 
described by the Ford Foundation study 
has radically changed, for in an area 
where one new college was recommended 
in place of three it now seems possible 
that there will be three new ones and 
that two of those proposed for the merger 
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may be continued under other auspices. 
Furthermore, with the establishment of 
colleges of uny sort in strong Presbyte- 
rian areas, as in Fayetteville or Rocky 
Mount, resources, interest and students 
will not become available to the consoli- 
dated college. 


Two Colleges? 

A good many eyebrows were raised in 
North Carolina when The Presbyterian 
Vews, issued from the synod’s office and 
edited by Harold J. Dudley, the executive 
secretary, reviewed the remarkable re- 
sponse of the synod in relation to the new 
and recommended program. ‘Then there 
came this statement: 


“Several members of the board (of the 
new college) were led to conclude that had 
the synod anticipated what was in the 
offing (this response by the eastern North 
Carolina towns seeking the college), that 
the synod could easily have established 
two quality colleges in the eastern part 
of the state.” 


He then pointed to the Methodists who 
moved in to establish colleges in Rocky 
Mount and Fayetteville, going on to say: 


“There is litthe doubt that the experts 
in the field of Higher Education who made 
the study of the Synod of North Carolina 
might have recommended far differently 
regarding the future program of higher 
education for the synod had they known 
all of the facts which are now available 
and which have come to light during the 
past twelve months. The Synod of North 
Carolina should give serious considera- 
tion both to the accelerating potential of 
Presbyterian students (in the years just 
ahead) and the potential of financial sup- 
port available for higher education when 
the cause is presented wisely and effec- 
tively.” 


This did not mean any weakening in 
relation to the adopted program for the 
sume publication has constantly sum- 
moned members of the svnod to a united 
effort, as it did in April, 1956, just after 
the site had been chosen: 


“As Presbyterians, and above all as 
Christians, these are times to show our 
faith as never before. Faith is greatest 
when exercised where odds against a good 
cause are greatest. Faith is noblest when 
one rises to meet an emergency created 
by disappointment and defeat. Never did 
so many North Carolina Presbyterians 
have the opportunity to prove themselves 
great. 

“United we stand! Divided—God for- 
bid!” 


Just as strong a statement appeared 
last August: 


“The financial campaign is the prin- 
cipal objective of the synod at the moment, 
and every minister, every session, every 
church—in fact, every Presbyterian—ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian system is 
duty-bound to enter into the program 
prayerfully and enthusiastically until the 
$3,500,000 has been reached. Those who 
conscientiously say that they cannot give 
whole-hearted support to the college—and 
there are many whose feelings must be 
respected—can give generously and with 
a clear conscience to the cause of Campus 
Christian Life (the program projected at 
state colleges and universities).”’ 


The story of the campaign itself and 
the response of churches is very illumi- 
nating. The presbyteries that have made 
the most notable records toward their 
quotas are well outside the area directly 
affected by the new college. Kings Moun- 
tain is first in the synod, having raised 
81 per cent of its quota; Winston-Salem 
is next with 79 per cent; and Orange is 
third with 69 per cent. 

At the bottom of the list is Fayetteville 
Presbytery, within whose bounds the new 
college is located. It has raised only 31 
per cent of its quota; Concord, with the 
problem of Mitchell College, has 36 per 
cent; and Granville, in which Raleigh 
with Peace College is located, has 40 per 
cent. 

In the area seeking the college, Wil- 
mington has easily the best record so far, 
with 56 per cent of its quota. 

The strongest presbytery in the synod, 
Mecklenburg, has raised only 45 per cent 
of its quota. With an assignment of 
$889,000 for its more than 30,000 Pres- 
byterians, Mecklenburg has faced some 
problems nearer home like a $2,000,000 
campaign for the Y. M. C. A., with more 
than half of the contributions coming 
from Presbyterians. There is also a 1957 
campaign from Queens in Charlotte, 
which may have been anticipated by some 
givers. Although many of the larger 
churches have done little or nothing, some 
have made token or better payments, the 
iargest amount coming from Covenant 
Church, with more than $100,000 on its 
$111,000 goal. Covenant did this by 
postponing its own obligations on a half- 
million-dollar debt. 

In Concord, 36 per cent of the $369,- 
000 goal has been reached. There is a 
feeling in some areas that the quota 
formula was not a fair one, since each 
church was asked to subscribe one and 
one-third of its actual benevolence con- 


Laurinburg Celebrates 
All-America City Award 


Laurinburg—where North Carolina’s 
new consolidated Presbyterian college is 
to be located—recently celebrated its 
choice as an All-American City. This 
distinction came in a contest sponsored 
by the National Municipal League and 
Look Magazine. 

What was probably the biggest crowd 
in the city’s history turned out for a 
parade and the acceptance of the award 
on behalf of the city by S. H. Fulton, 
Presbyterian pastor. 

Roy Johnson, executive vice president 
of the General Electric Corporation, 
made the featured address of the day, 
citing Laurinburg’s achievements in rais- 
ing $87,500 for a hospital addition, $40,- 
000 for a swimming pool, and $3,000,- 
000 for the new Presbyterian college. 

Beauty queens, state officials, marching 
units and floats formed the parade, with 
Flora Macdonald’s Highland Fling 
dancers also taking part. 
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tributions for 1955. Churches that had 
cut their benevolences in order to pay for 
a new building, therefore, had a smaller 
quota than some that had tried to be 
generous with their benevolence gilts. 
Meanwhile, the Mitchell College drive in 
the Statesville area was moving on toward 
its $500,000 goal. Some of the Concord 
churches have made a notable record, 
while others have done scarcely anything. 


Peace in Raleigh 


In the Granville area there is a par- 
ticular concern about the continuation 
of Peace as a junior college and a hope 
persists that the synod will modify its 
plan in some way so as to continue that 
kind of an institution in Raleigh. 

One strong supporter of Peace puts 
the case like this: 

“Our state is approximately 500 miles 
from east to west and 150 or 200 miles 
trom north to south, but as is now planned 
all our colleges will be located within the 
small area of 100 miles of each other, 
and the new college within just a few 
miles of the South Carolina line. 

“A Presbyterian junior college for girls 
is essential in every synod, I believe 
today. Peace College has proven herself 
through these vears and to close her doors 
means to close the doors to many girls 
who want education in a Christian col- 
lege. There are many, many girls who 
want only two years of college and many 
others who cannot afford but two years.” 

In Red Springs there is unanimous 
community support, outside Flora Mac- 
donald college itself, to maintain an in- 
stitution there. People insist that the 
same kind of money put into the college 
in Red Springs as will be spent at the 
location 18 miles south of there in Lau- 
rinburg would have conserved the values 
already existing at Flora Macdonald. 
However, what they can do to secure 
support for an independent institution 
that would be anything more than a 
weak, floundering college is: highly un- 
certain. 

Some people still are unhappy about 
the fact that most of eastern North Caro- 
lina will still be without a strong Pres- 
byterian college. Thev point to the 
location of the new institution on the 
South Carolina border and they insist 
that it overlaps the area now served by 
(Queens, Davidson and Presbyterian Col- 
lege. But how much of this objection 
is simply the kind that occurs in any 
financial campaign, or is based on per- 
sonal disappointment at not getting the 
college for a particular community, is 
anybody’s guess. 

Tudge Malcolm B. Seawell, of Lum- 
berton expresses his feelings in this man- 
ner: “The board (of the consolidated 
college) has not followed the recommen- 
dations of the Ford Foundation. Why 
should we follow the board ?” 

On the basis of the Ford Foundation 
report, he says, the selection was to be 
made in relation to eleven requirements. 
However, he says, the board “selected the 
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community which was at the very bottom 
of the critical analysis—an analysis made 
by the board’s sub-committee.” 


A Hopeful Future 

The present effort as it now stands, 
however, has many supporters who will 
tell you that, considering the difficulties, 
the new college is moving toward a very 
successful future. With nearly $5,000,- 
000 subscribed, it has more than five 
times the amount of support which the 
three colleges to be combined were able 
to secure in their last financial cam- 
paigns. Moreover, it is the most sub- 
stantial financial undergirding that any 
program in the Southern Presbyterian 
church has ever received. Even in some 
of the disappointed areas the program 
has received greater support than any 
college drive in recent history. ‘There is 
also a probability that with the general 
solicitation campaign behind, some really 
hig contributors may be attracted by the 
opportunity to make specific or memorial 
gifts. 

The Synod of North Carolina has set 
its determined sights on underwriting 
a program of quality education and it 
has turned a deaf ear to objections to its 
present program. Its leaders will tell 
vou that they are out to develop the 
strongest Presbyterian college in the 
southeast and they think they are well 
on the way. 

Hector MacLean, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Lumberton, is chairman 

f the board of trustees of the consoli- 
dated college. He is supporting the new 
institution wholeheartedly. His position 
is this: 

“If the church-related college is to sur- 
vive it must be able to compete in every 
way with secular and state-supported ed- 
ucation. 

“Piety alone is not enough. It takes 
money and facilities. The Presbyterians 
of North Carolina cannot adequately sup- 
port in the future all of their schoo!s and 
keep them quality institutions, But by 
reducing the number and having only one 
Presbyterian college in eastern North 
Carolina, we can provide the needed sup- 
port to this school so that it will be a 
quality institution—a school that will be 
the culmination of our dreams... . 

“Unanimity does not completely prevail. 
It never does when you begin a bold, far- 
reaching, courageous movement such as 
this. There is bound to be a difference 
of opinion. 

“We had a vision, a glorious perspective 
of a noble future of success and service for 
this school. We have not lost it. 

“There is now in reality some $5,000,000 
for the new school and more is in sight. 
When have we ever dared to think of that 
amount for Christian education in eastern 
North Carolina before this time? 

“We are on the way. We are, contrary 
to what some people might think, ahead 
of schedule in effecting the consolidation. 
You don’t accomplish a task of this mag- 
nitude in a month or a year. The school 
that you want will take time. We are 
moving forward. 

“Having set the course under the ap- 
proving eye of the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, we need only to keep the faith, re- 


main constant in prayer, and this God- 
given opportunity to really serve the cause 
of Christian higher education will surely 
come to full and complete fruition.” 


Situation Is Accepted 


A great many of the people in the af- 
fected area are represented by the point 
of view expressed by Archie W. McLean, 
president of the Planters National Bank 
in Rocky Mount, who says: “I have 
tried to accept the action by the trustees 
as gracefully as I know how. I certainly 
do not want to do or say anything that 
will make it more difficult for the college 
to become a reality as soon as possible.” 

Or, like Karl G. Hudson, Jr., of Ra- 
leigh, who says, “I believe that the site 
selected for the new consolidated college 
will be very satisfactory. Over $5,000,- 
000 has been pledged with which to build 
this college. I see no reason to debate 
further about the location.” 

Or, T. K. Gravely, of the China-Amer- 
ican ‘Tobacco Co., in Rocky Mount, who 
says, “I feel that the trustees of the col- 
lege and the synod have made their 
decision, and I have accepted it as being 
final.” 

Most people who are very close to the 
situation throughout North Carolina will 
tell you that the reaction of churches and 
communities can be measured almost 
infallibly by the reaction of the minis- 
ters. Some of these were in the vanguard 
in trying to get the college for their own 
communities, but in the face of the will 
of the majority they accepted it and 
rallied their people in the best possible 
way behind the adopted program. In most 
of these churches they have done very 
well in the current campaign. In some 
other situations where that kind of min- 
isterial leadership did not appear the 
record is very different and a reaction of 
bitterness is still in evidence. 


The Result? 


How much provincial loyalties or local 
disappointments will affect the total pro- 
gram is vet to be seen. It may take a 
long time for them to die out. Some of 
this disappointment channeled into the 
development of local colleges that will 
constitute a drain upon community re- 
sources in order to exist may produce a 
hitter fruit. Or, it may be that calmer 
judgments will ultimately prevail and 
generous support will be directed toward 
the synod’s program. 

Meanwhile, that $500,000 sorely need- 
ed for the development of facilities on 
state university and college campuses is 
being | locked. This is a serious matter 
when :ou recall that more Presbyterian 
students will be ministered to on these 
campuss than in the church’s colleges, 
though in North Carolina the balance 
has traditionally been about 50-50. 

At any rate, it is not difficult to see 
that North Carolina Presbyterians are 
facing a crisis—with an almost unprece- 
dented opportunity. 
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Negro Work Campaign 


By P. D. 


In May of 1953 an effort was launched 
to raise $2,000,000 to help finance an 
advance movement in our Presbyterian 
Negro work. Stillman College and the 
Division of Negro work were to share 
equally in the funds raised. 

At the time of this report, January 18, 
1957, a total of $1,924,020 has been col- 
lected from pledges made in the cam- 
paign. Late in 1956, Stillman College 
qualified for the full $100,000 condi- 
tional grant made during the campaign 
by an anonymous Georgia Foundation. 
Including the Foundation grant, Still- 
man received through this effort a total of 
$1,000,290, which puts her just over the 
goal originally sought. 

What this money has meant to our 
Negro college can be fully understood 
only by those who knew it both before 
and after the campaign. Two beautiful 
new buildings have been erected, another 
has been completely modernized and a 
substantial addition has been made to the 
permanent endowment. The faculty has 
been strengthened and the student body 
very much enlarged. In 1953 we had at 
Tus aloosa a poorly equipped school, 
undertaking to do college work withcut 
accreditation. Today Stillman is a fully 
accredited four-year college. 


Twenty-Four New Churches 

The Negro Work Division of the Board 
of Church Extension has received as its 
part of the campaign $850,140 and has 
credited $72,963 which was given directly 
to new building projects in the early days 
of the campaign. This makes a total of 
$923,103 raised for the purchase of sites 
and the erection of Negro churches, in 
strategic locations. These sites have been 


DR. MILLER, now executive secretary of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Church Ex- 
tension, was the minister-chairman of the 
campaign effort he here reports. 
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chosen in new Negro residential areas, 
some of them adjacent to large housing 
developments, and several near the cam- 
pus of Negro colleges. Twenty-four new 
churches have been completed at a total 
cost of about $825,000, of which $540,- 
559 was appropriated from campaign 
funds. Eight additional sites have been 
purchased and appropriations made for 
three buildings not yet erected. A total 
of approximately $700,000 has been ap- 
propriated from campaign funds for all 
these new projects. Some thirty-five loca- 
tions are involved in eleven different 
synods. 

This work could never have been done 
without the assistance and oversight of 
Church Extension committees and execu- 
tives of white presbyteries. In many 
cases the white presbyteries are giving 
financial aid through their regular budg- 
ets and encouraging the Negro churches 
to reach self-support. As a result of all 
this we have practically doubled the size 
of our Negro membership and have more 
than doubled its strength. It is generally 
conceded that nothing comparable to this 
has been done by any other denomination 
in the South. Such an accomplishment 


is the more remarkable when one consid- 
ers the stresses and strains of these recent 
years. Very much remains to be done 
but a real start has been made. 

Gifts to the Negro Work Campaign 
by synods are as follows: 


Alabama $122,878 Missouri $ 35,519 
Appalachia 175,307 North Car. 233,599 
Arkansas 62,793 Oklahoma 12,984 
Florida 115,848 South Car. 107,884 
Gecrgia 192,367 Tennessee 98,868 
Kentucky 49,669 Texas 222,223 
Louisiana 54,821 Virginia 168,510 
Mississippi 87,335 West Va. 68,048 


Foundations and individuals outside 
our Assembly gave $115,367. 
Thanks to All 

Stillman College and the Division of 
Negro Work unite in thanking God for 
his blessing upon this missionary effort. 
Gratitude is here expressed to every indi- 
vidual, organization and congregation 
which worked and gave to make the cam- 
paign of 1953 a success. Additional 
gifts are still coming in and all of them 
are needed; however, no further notices 
concerning pledges will be sent from the 
campaign office except upon request. 


College Board for Centre. Centre 
College in Kentucky has become a mem- 
ber of the College Entrance Examination 
Board which includes 182 colleges and 
31 educational associations. All future 
Centre students will be required to take 
the Board tests before admission. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Mest 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and when submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: David 
L. Stitt, Austin (Texas) Seminary president; 
and Fred M. Webber, Hamburg, N.Y., pastor. 


ORIGINAL SIN 


Does original sin mean that a tiny 
baby is sinful ? 

Stitt: No, it does not. He becomes 
sinful when he has sinned. Original sin 
does teach that every human is born with 
a sinful nature and it does not usually 
take long for this nature to assert itself. 
I have known a number of parents to 
say that they didn't believe in the doctrine 
of original sin until their own child was 
about two years old. The child knew 
that a thing was wrong to do, that he 
shouldn't do it, that he might even be 
punished if he did it, but he would go 
right ahead regardless of his environ- 
ment. 


WHO IS BETTER? 


When people say that those who go 
to church are no better than those who 
don’t go to church, what is the answer? 

WeEsbER: There are several things I 
would like to say about that. One of 
them is that of some people it is true. 


There are some people who don’t go to 
church who are better than some people 
who do go to church. But on the other 
hand, I would be very confident that if 
you lined up all of the people who do on 
one side, and all of the people who don’t 
on the other, the average level of life 
would be a great deal higher on the side 
of those who do go to church. Then, the 
third thing I would like to say is that 
I have a little suspicion that the ques- 
tioner here perhaps has, at least to a cer- 
tain degree, misinterpreted the purpose 
of church attendance. I don’t think it 
basically is a matter of us trying to be 
better than other people. Basically, the 
worship of God is a response, a grateful 
response, to the redemption that God has 
wrought in Christ and, of course, if we 
make that response, it will raise the level 
of our life. But the basic thing is the 
worship which is our response to God. 


Stitt: C. S. Lewis has a pointed 
remark there. I think it is in one of his 
books. He says that vou don’t judge a 


Christian really by how good he is be- 
cause he is a Christian, but by how much 
worse he would be if he weren't a Chris- 
tian. 

MopERATOR: Somebody else said that 
the church is not made up of people who 
think they are better than other people. 
It is made up of those who want to be 
better than they are. 
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UNLIGHTED WORLD 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Vou are the light of the world.—Mat- 
thew 5:14. 


NE of the great differences between 
Orr Christian church in the far east 
and in the west (meaning western Europe 
and especially America) is that here the 
church has made its environment; out 
there it has not. Here the church grew 
up with the country. 

It is said that the artist who was com- 
missioned to paint the murals in our 
national capitol, took time out to study 
the Pilgrims—and incidentally came to 
a personal faith. He could not even 
paint the Mayflower without entering 
into the spirit that sent the Mayflower on 
its way. 

Granted that not every immigrant 
(even on that famous craft) came to 
America for a religious reason, the fact 
is that no cne can understand our fron- 
tier, no one can understand our history, 
who does not perceive the religious mo- 
tives and forces at work all the time. 

Sometimes this fact is exaggerated, as 
it may be by A. Mervyn Davies, who in 
his Foundation of American Freedom 
gives the impression that John Calvin is 
the real founder of America. But Calvin 
was one of the founders, without a doubt. 
Erase the Christian church, the Christian 
faith, from our history, and you would 
not have our history. 

So, for all the difference between the 
church and the world, for all the strug- 
gle that true Christianity has had and 
probably always will have to maintain 
itself in the world, the fact remains that 
in our America the church finds itself in 
an environment of which itself was a 
chief architect. 


OW in the Orient this is not so. 
Christianity there is a late comer. 
A young Hindu, with more enthusiasm 
than logic, said once that he was proud 
to be and remain a Hindu because that 
religion is thousands of years older than 
Christianity. If he had been logical, he 
would have dropped his Hinduism and 
gone animist, for animism is likewise 
several thousand years older than any 
other religion. ‘ 
Still it is true that Hinduism was in 
India, for example, already in the year 
One A.D., and it was still there when the 
first Christian missionaries arrived. Hin- 
duism, in some form, lies back of and 
is expressed in both major and minor 
aspects of Indian life. It is no wonder 
that many leading Indians regard Hin- 
duism as patriotic and any other religion 
unpatriotic. Historically, India is what 
it is not primarily because of Christian- 
ity, but because of a religion that grew 
up with that ancient country as Chris- 
tianity grew up with this new one. 
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So it is in other lands of the far east 
—Thailand, Burma, China, Korea, Ja- 
pan. No matter how vigorous Chris- 
tianity may be today out there—and in 
some places it is very vigorous indeed— 
it cannot point to the origin or the devel- 
opment of the nation in the same way 
that we can here. Its fingerprints are on 
the varnish, perhaps, but the original 
design came from other sources. Chris- 
tianity can here appeal to the “American 
spirit” for it helped to form the Ameri- 
can spirit; but it cannot in the same way 
appeal, for example, to the Japanese 
spirit, for it had no part in framing it. 





HREE examples can be mentioned; 

each illustration could be developed 
into a book. One is the matter of sex. 
Throughout the Orient two alternating 
and indeed incompatible attitudes toward 
sex are typical, and a Christian would 
say that both are wrong. One is the 
ascetic attitude that sex is a prime evil, 
the other is that sex is the supreme good. 
Phallic rites flourish right alongside the 
fakir on his bed of spikes. In conse- 
quence of this, while the phrase, ‘‘Amer- 
ican home,” carries inevitably the over- 
tone of religious faith, in non-Christian 
lands there is scarcely so much as a word 
for “home.” Homes simply cannot be 
built on either of the typical Oriental 
attitudes to sex. 

Another point is the attitude to truth. 
In America the most despised sin, as Dr. 
Bunker of Ceylon puts it, is falsehood. 
To be called a liar is the unendurable 
insult. This is directly in line with 
the Judeo-Christian tradition, right out 
of the Bible. But in Asia the most 
despised sin is never falsehood; it may 
be discourtesy, or anger, or the use of 
force, but not lying. (In fact. a case 
might be made for the proposition that 
many Oriental customs are based on the 
lie. What is all the haggling in the 
market-place but buver and seller trying 
to out-lie each other ?) 

A third case in point is the matter 
of mutual aid. Confucian ethics makes 
for a stable society, and much can be said 
for it; but it always breaks down when 
horizons enlarge. My relations to a lim- 
ited circle are well defined—to parent, 
child, master, servant, friend; but my 
relation to other persons, as persons— 
even when strangers—simply does not 
exist. The idea that anyone in need is 
my neighbor and therefore in need of my 
love and service, is not one that the 
Chinese grew up with. A Chinese of 
the old school would have no compunc- 
tion about leaving a dying stranger on 
the sidewalk; an American, even a hit- 
and-run driver, would never be able to 
go off with a clean conscience. And the 
big reason for the difference is that 


America grew up with the Bible within 
listening distance—still has Bible doc- 
trine preached even in unlikely corners, 
such as advertisements and _ political 
speeches; while the Bible is still strange 
to China. 





O we have to be patient when we 

hear that the Christian church is 
weak in Eastern lands. It is not so weak 
as it seems—though that is another story. 
But if it makes slow progress, we have 
to remember that our fellow-Christians 
out there are just where our predecessors, 
were back (say) in 100 A.D.—lights in 
a mostly unlighted world. 

You could well have complained at 
the end of the second Christian century 
that this religion had hardly made a dent 
on the Roman Empire. True; but just 
give it time! If progress in the Orient 
seems slow, and is slow, in comparison 
with our booming American church, let 
us remember that it takes longer to swim 
upstream than down. It is much easier 
for a church to grow where state and 
society give it many an advantage, than 
where a majority of influential voices cry, 
Keep out! 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Love. This is a very earnest plea for 
more love. Millions are in virtual slavery 
for lack of love. Other millions go to 
bed hungry for lack of love. Other mil- 
lions live under the cruel shadow of 
prejudice for lack of love. We Chris- 
tians should love more, and show our love 
in some substantial way. 








Bread on the Waters. “If you live 
long enough every piece of bread you 
cast on the waters will return with butter 
and jam on it.”—Jor E. Brown. 


Friendship as a Debt. The come- 
dian last named, Joe E. Brown, says in 
his delightful book, Laughter Is a Won- 
derful Thing: ‘Success, money, fame— 
they have all been mine . . . but I earned 
them. But friendship is a different mat- 
ter—the more you earn, the more in debt 
you become.” (Note: Brown, who spent 
many years on the stage, boasts that he 
never told one dirty joke or shady story.) 





Stewardship. The derivation of 
“stewardship” is fascinating. The An- 
glo-Saxon word for household or estate 
was “stTIG’”’ pronounced “sty.” (pig- 
sty). The manager of an estate was 
a STIG-WARD. ‘Through evolution this 
became STEWARD. So you and I are 
looked upon as the trusted managers of 
God’s estate in this world. He has no 
others. 


The Ministry. “But I had rather try 
and fail in a great cause than succeed in 
a lesser one. And for God’s great causes, 
grace abounds.” —WILLIAM H. HupNvrt, 
Jr. in The Christian Century. (Hudnut 
is a great name in Presbyterianism). 








Remember Students of All Lands | 











Universal Day of Prayer 
for Students 


SUNDAY —- FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


Pray for students on all campuses—in our Southland, in our nation, 
and in all countries around the world; for the faculties who teach 
them; for the institutions they attend. 


“Eternal God, whose power upholds Both flower and flaming star, 
To whom there is no here nor there, No time, no near nor far, 
No alien race, no foreign shore, No child unsought, unknown: 

O send us forth, Thy prophets true, To make all lands Thine own! 


“O God of truth, whom science seeks And reverent souls adore, 
Who lightest every earnest mind Of every clime and shore: 
Dispel the gloom of error’s night, Of ignorance and fear, 
Until true wisdom from above Shall make life’s pathway clear! 


“O God of righteousness and grace, Seen in the Christ, Thy Son, 
Whose life and death reveal Thy face, By whom Thy will was done: 
Inspire Thy heralds of good news To live Thy life divine, 

Till Christ is formed in all mankind And every land is Thine!” 


(Hymn 485 in The Hymnbook) 


Write the Department of Campus Christian Life, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Virginia for the suggested service of worship prepared for 
observing the Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
Box 1176 | 
Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Student Loan Fund 
Benefits Liberalized 


Presbyterian, U. S., regulations in 
regard to a $531,000 student loan fund 
have been liberalized so that for the first 
time students in other than denomina- 
tional colleges can take advantage of it. 
With the beginning of 1957 Presbyterian, 
U. S., students in any college or univer- 
sitv that is fully accredited by regional 
accrediting associations are now eligible. 

Maximum amount which a_ student 
may borrow during undergraduate years 
is $1,000, with a yearly maximum as fol- 
lows: (1) sophomore year, $250; (2) 
junior year, $400; (3) senior year, $500. 

Graduate students may borrow up to 
$750 a year for a total of $1500. No in- 
terest is charged on these loans while the 
student is in college. In addition, a 
period of two years after college is al- 
lowed during which no interest accu- 
mulates. However, if some of the money 
is still owed at the end of two vears 
four per cent interest is charged from the 
month following the date the student left 
college. 


Markus Barth Deplores 
“High Church” Forms 


CHICAGO (RNS)—A University of Chi- 
cago theologian said here he was alarmed 
at “the increasing emphasis’ churches 
are placing on sacraments, liturgy and 
“high church” forms of worship. 

Markus Barth, associate professor of 
New Testament at the university’s Fed- 
erated Theological Faculty, addressed the 
26th annual Ministers’ Week of Chicago 
Theological Seminary (Congregational). 
He is the son of the famed Swiss theolo- 
gian, Karl Barth. 

“I'm afraid that we are trying to en- 
close ourselves within holy walls rather 
than to seek unity in our Christian tes- 
timony to the world,” he said. 

Dr. Barth, a Presbyterian, also criti- 
cized American churches that practice 
infant baptism. He said he preferred 
the baptism of adults as “an antidote 
against superstitional ideas.” 

“When an adult is baptized the bap- 
tized person, the preachers and congre- 
gation engage in an act of witness to 
Christ,” Dr. Barth said. 

Dr. Albert T. Mollegen, of the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of Virginia, 
in Alexandria, told the 200 Congrega- 
tional ministers attending the meeting 
that modern minds have been alienated 
from age-old Bible symbols. 

Dr. Mollegen also serves as vice-presi- 
dent of the Washington School of Psy- 
chiatry. Twelve years ago he founded 
a noted layman’s school in Washington 
known as “Christianity and Modern 
Man.” 


“*Sin,’ ‘the demonic cosmic powers,’ 
‘Satan,’ and ‘the wrath of God’ are sym- 
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bols from which the modern mind has 
been alienated,” he said. 

“Yet,” he added, “the realities which 
these symbols describe dominate an in- 
creasing number of human lives with 
a terrible power. Translating the Bib- 
lical terms so that they describe our 
human situation and witnessing to Christ 
as the Redeemer is the task of the Church, 
and especially of its ministry, today.” 


FCC Gets Protest on 
Chicago Film Ban 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (kNS)—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission was 
formally notified here by 32 Protestant 
organizations that they will file a brief 
requesting ‘‘appropriate relief’ from a 
ban by television station WGN-TV of 
Chicago on the showing of the film, 
“Martin Luther.” 

Attorneys Frank S. Ketcham and Sey- 
mour Krieger of Washington, D.C., ad- 
vised the Commission they have been 
retained by the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago, the Lutheran Council 
of Greater Chicago and “30 other reli- 
gious organizations” to file ‘“ a formal 
pleading . . . setting forth the facts and 
circumstances and requesting appropriate 
relief to ensure responsible performance 
by broadcast licensees of their obligation 
to operate their facilities in the public 
interest.” 

“This formal pleading is now in the 
process of preparation,” the attorneys 
stated, “and will be filed in the near fu- 


ure. 


German Seminary May 
Train Spanish Protestants 


34D BERTRICH, GERMANY (RNS)— 
Formation of a theological training cen- 
ter in West Germany for Spanish Protes- 
tant ministerial candidates was voted at 
the annual conference here of the Gustav 
Adolf Work of the Evangelical Church 
of the Rhineland. 

The Gustav Adolf Work was founded 
in 1832 to support and strengthen Protes- 
tantism in scattered areas and regions 
of particular distress. 

The decision to set up the new train- 
ing facilities was made after the confer- 
ence heard a report by Manuel Gutierrez- 
Marin, president of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church, on the “distressed situa- 
tion” of that body. 

Dr. Gutierrez-Marin said the Protes- 
tant Church in Spain continues to face 
the greatest difficulties in regard to the 
training of clergymen. He attributed 
this to the action of Spanish authorities 
last year in closing the Evangelical theo- 
logical seminary in Madrid. 


UTS Radio 
Within the next 30 to 60 days Union 
(Continued on page 12) 
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THE INVINCIBLE CHRIST 


SH 


by MASSEY MOTT HELTZEL 


Thirteen messages revealing the meaning of Christ as Lord 
and Saviour. These chapters show different aspects of the 
work and person of Christ that combine to make him the in- 
vincible Christ—the undefeated Christ who is always with us 
and who makes a difference in our lives. 

Dr. Heltzel, minister of Ginter Park Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, was until 1955 minister of Reid Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Augusta, Georgia—the church President 
and Mrs. Eisenhower attend in Augusta. $2 


OULD CHRISTIANS DRINK? 
by EVERETT TILSON 


An objective attempt to determine the Christian approach to 
the problem of drinking. Traces the scriptural treatment of the 
subject—makes a historical survey of the Churches’ attitude— 
and explores the question of the legitimacy of drinking as an 
expression of gratitude to God for the gift of life. Offers a new 
challenge to speak out with a stronger “NO” to the ever-present 
question. Paper, $1; Cloth, $2 


HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS 


by MARY ALICE DOUTY 


A practical guidebook showing lavmen how to apply some 
of the newer, more effective methods of group dynamics to 
the work of the church and church school. Realistic exam- 
ples obtained from long experience to help every Christian 
leader better understand his group as part of the Church. $2.50 


FAITH IN CONFLICT 


by CARLYLE MARNEY 


An analysis of the difficulties—science and reason, evil, culture, 
and death—that confront the modern Christian, seeker, or agnos- 
tic. Demonstrates the resources within the Christian faith that 
can resolve the conflict. $2.50 


DON’T KID YOURSELF! 


by ROY L. SMITH 


A leading religious writer here uses American slang to pre- 
sent lessons in personal adjustment—in everyday living of Chris- 
tian truths found in the Bible. Dr. Smith takes ten expressions 
and shows they are really the humble man’s way of expressing 








the great laws of life we get from God. 2 
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Seminary in Virginia expects to have its daily two-hour evening broadcast. this seminary what is believed to be one 
own non-commercial good-music radio The Federal Communications Com- of three in the nation with its own sta- 
station in operation, beginning with a mission has granted a license, making tion. It will be an FM station. 
RR SRR a A WP 7 
SQ Gee CHURCH MUSIC 
ARO : : y 
SOG , 
NSS Can Choristers 
: * 
Worship? | 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR “a 
Of course they can and should. But to of 
do so requires thoughtful preparation. ms 
The choir, after all, is a committee ad 
of musically-talented members of the con- bu 
gregation charged with the leadership of th 
the music, just as other church members, - 
for example, who have business acumen, th 
are appointed to the finance committee. 1. 
These chorister-church members need the 
wisdom and strength which come from ™ 
the experience of regular corporate wor- oa 
ship. G: 
What, then, tends to make it harder pr 
for a choir member to worship than a he 
member who sits regularly in the pews? an 
For one thing, the very location of the s 
singers in loft or chancel makes stronger w! 
the temptation to survey the congrega- Ir 
| tion. At least, I’ve seen some singers wi 
spend considerable time craning to locate of 
some relative or friend or just idly scan- th 
ea i ning the congregation. It takes real will cl 
C L \ j |! | power to focus mind and face on the p 
reate a LVINg CI } Orla e | pulpit and to pay reverent attention to as 
the Scripture, prayer, and sermon. Not p 
He ; ' only does this repay the singer, but the V 
here is a growing Christian practice of creating a living memorial congregation profits by this example of tc 
that actively works, down through the years, spreading the Gospel —— ; J 
7 - Next, the chorister has a number of p 
to those who otherwise would not receive it. | mechanics which tend to distract. Find- d 
ing the location in the hymnal of the li 
A lasting Memorial Fund may be created with the Board of World =| "°*t choir response, getting the anthem " 
tay : located and open, waiting and listening 
Missions through the donation of a sum of money either in your | for the chord of the “Amen” after the St 
own name or in that of a loved one whom you wish to be remembered. | Prayer: these sometimes furnish an ex- ( 
cuse for general inattention. However if p 
we a choir and its director will give a little C 
rhe amount you give may be large or small — the sentiment is the thought to the matter, a system can be h 
same. Permanent funds may be started with a small amount and ens Wee Sen see Heb . 
: | imum the mechanics of movement and Pp 
additional deposits made from time to time as convenient. The | sequence. Paper clips, for example, lo- il 
; / : a ; cated in descending order down the edge t] 
annual income which the Board receives on your gift will help pay of the hymnal, will show at a glance ( 
the expenses of missionaries in foreign fields. where the next musical item is to be < 
found. v 
We will be happy to help you establish a permanent fund on our ee  ayag Se ; 
or faulty rehearsal of an anthem will ‘ 
books to your complete satisfaction. Just write breed anxiety in the minds of the singers U 
with resultant distraction before and : 
after the anthem. Joyous spontaneity , 
can come only when a musical composi- 
CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER tion has been thoroughly mastered. Most ' 
anthems need four to six weeks rehearsal. ; 
RoaRD OF HORLD MISSIONS The Christian chorister’s job is not 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES we singing io = es ne 
with fellow-Christians in the realization : 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. of the ma jesty and love of God seen in ) 
ers ner aid oe 
"Jo Foreign Missions a Share” sab anda eamac ane alae 1 
of his Kingdom. 
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Interpreting Signs of the Times 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 24, 1957 
Matthew 16:1-12 


“The Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked him to show them a sign from 
heaven.” In these troublesome times all 
of us probably would welcome such a 
sign. Jesus replied: “An evil and 
adulterous generation seeks for a sign, 
but no sign shall be given to it—except 
the sign of Jonah.”’ To understand Jesus’ 
answer, we need to look back through 
the earlier pages of Matthew's Gospel. 
|. The Times 

Chapters 1-3 describe the events lead- 
ing up to Jesus’ active ministry. Chap- 
ter 4 tells us how he went about all 
Galilee teaching in their synagogues and 
preaching the gospel of the Kingdom and 
healing every disease and every infirmity 
among the people (4:23). In chapters 
5-7 we have a sample of his teaching— 
what we call the Sermon on the Mount. 
In chapters 8-9 we have samples of his 
wondrous works; among them, the cure 
of a paralytic, the casting out of demons, 
the raising of a ruler’s daughter. In 
chapter 10 there is described the first 
preaching mission of his twelve disciples, 
as Jesus sent them out two-by-two to 
preach and to heal. In chapters 11-12 
Matthew illustrates the varied response 
to Jesus’ message—the questioning of 
John, the Baptist, the indifference of the 
populace to his proclamation of the King- 
dom, the stiffening opposition of the re- 
ligious leaders, the concern of his own 
family. 

Against this background Matthew pre- 
sents Jesus’ parables of the Kingdom. 
(chapter 13). In these parables Jesus 
points out that the Kingdom of God will 
come not all at once, as the result per- 
haps of some military victory over the 
Romans, as his contemporaries antici- 
pated, but gradually, through the sow- 
ing of the truth in the hearts of men, and 
then when conditions are ripe, the final 
consummation. Much of the seed which 
is sown will be wasted but some of it 
will bear rich fruit. There will always 
be evil in the world until the final end. 
Meanwhile the Kingdcm will grow to 
unexpected proportions. Its influence 
will gradually permeate all of life, and 
men who discover it will find it the most 
precious thing in life, for which they 
will gladly sacrifice every other posses- 
s10n. 

It is natural that after it had become 
apparent that the nation as a whole was 
deaf to his great spiritual appeal, after 
he himself had indicated that the King- 
dom grows through the Word’s falling 
into ready hearts, Jesus should devote 
himself more and more to the disciples 
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whom he had chosen to carry on his work. 

In chapter 13 :53—14:36 we read how 
Jesus withdrew to a lonely place across 
the lake where he might be alone with 
his disciples. The crowds followed him 
however, and Jesus “had compassion on 
them and healed their sick (14:14).” 
That evening he fed about five thousand 
people by multiplying the loaves and 
fishes. 

In chapter 15 we read how a brush 
with the Pharisees led to a second with- 
drawal, this time into Syro-Phoenicia. 
When he returned the crowds gathered 
about him as before. 


Il. The Request for a Sign 

Then it was that the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came to him with their request 
for a sign. 

It was a strange alliance, for ordinarily 
the policies of Pharisees and Sadducees 
were quite divergent, not only regarding 
religion, but also regarding economic and 
political affairs. The Sadducees were 
the economic and political rulers of the 
nation—under the Romans. 

“Although their numbers were few, they 
dominated all financial operations. One 
of them—Annas, the father-in-law of the 
reigning high priest—was reputed to be 
the largest individual taxpayer in the 
Empire. Culturally, they tried to be 
Greeks; politically, they were collabora- 
tionists with the Romans; religiously, 
they were the liberals of the land. The 
Pharisees, on the other hand, were the 
popular party and out of power. Inside 
the Sanhedrin they were the minority 
party. Religiously, they were fanatical and 
devout, pious and formalistic. Theologi- 
cally, they were extremely conservative. 
The Sadducees were hated by the common 
people for their pro-Roman attitudes; the 
Pharisees were venerated because of their 
stubborn resistance to all encroachments 
on the Jewish national life.” (Roy L. 
Smith in The International Lesson An- 
nual; Abingdon Press.) 

They made common cause against 
Christ now only because their interests 
were threatened. 

“To test him they asked him to show 
a sign from heaven.” They wanted Jesus 
to convince them with a sign, a miracle 
which no one could gainsay, or else con- 
fess that he had no divine power and 
commission. The emphasis is apparently 
on ‘a sign from heaven.” Signs there 
had been, but for those who believed, and 
performed not primarily as signs, but 
because Jesus had sympathy for human 
needs, and because divine power was 
available through faith. Some of these 
miracles or signs the Pharisees themselves 
had witnessed. But they explained them 
as being due to the powers of the Devil. 
Now they demanded a sign from heaven, 


some portent in the sky, which no one 
could deny. And yet it is quite plain 
that any sign Jesus offered them would 
have been explained away, just as his 
miracles of healing had been attributed 
to the Devil. Men are not convinced 
against their will, when all their inter- 
ests and desires are tugging on the other 
side. 

A miracle to compel men’s belief, Jesus 
steadfastly refused to give. It was a 
decision which he had made in the wil- 
derness when he was first tempted by the 
Devil (Matthew 4:7). The reality of 
God’s love cannot be made to conform 
to any conditions imposed by man. If 
only a man will believe in God’s love 
there will be signs enough; but no signs 
are offered to those who lack in spiritual 
insight. 


lll. A Call for Discernment 

Jesus answered them, “When it is 
evening, you say, ‘It will be fair weather: 
for the sky is red.’ And in the morning, 
‘It will be stormy today, for the sky is 
red and threatening.” All peoples have 
their popular weather lore. The weather 
signs to which Jesus referred agree with 
the old proverb: 

Red sky at morning, 

The shepherds take warning; 

Red sky at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight. 

Jesus added: ‘‘You know how to inter- 
pret the appearance of the sky, but you 
cannot interpret the signs of the time.” 

Vss. 2-3 are not found in the oldest 
and best manuscripts of the Greek New 
Testament and fit in somewhat awk- 
wardly between vss. 1 and 4. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, as some expositors hold, 
that the former two verses do not belong 
in this particular setting; nonetheless we 
find similar words attributed to Jesus in 
Luke 12:54-56; and they undoubtedly 
fell from his lips, if not at this time, then 
at some other time. If spoken in this 
connection, he says in effect: 

“You claim to be spiritual leaders, but 
you cannot see what is happening. God 
is working through me to advance his 
purposes, but you, who can read weather 
signs, cannot see the signs God is giving 
you in my ministry.” 

So today many men are very sensitive 
to signs in business or political affairs, 
but curiously obtuse to signs in the spirit- 
ual realm. If the words were spoken in 
another connection as suggested by Luke 
he was probably referring to signs of the 
impending conflict with Rome. As we 
read through the Gospels it becomes clear 
that Jesus saw clearly, and sought to 
warn the nation and its leaders, that the 
policy of compromise on the part of the 
Sadducees, the policy of national bitter- 
ness and hate on the part of the Phari- 
sees would lead inevitably to a war which 
would end in the destruction of the Jew- 
ish state. Why could they not read the 
signs of the time, which were as plain 
for everyone to see as the signs of chang- 
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ing weather written in the skies? Why 
cannot our political leaders, our religious 
leaders today, see what will be the in- 
evitable results of some of their policies, 
of the racial bitterness which is being 
engendered, of the national hatreds which 
are being enflamed, of the selfish gains 
which are being sought? 

In vs. 4+ Jesus returns to the rulers’ 
request for a sign. ‘An evil and adul- 
terous generation,” he says, “seeks for 
a sign.” Adulterous here means disloyal 
to God, as so often it was used by the 
prophets. ‘The request for a miracle was 
evil, a mark of disloyaltv because it was 
insincere, a convenient cloak for their 
unwillingness to obey the will of God. 
So it often is today, as are the excuses 
men make for refusing to confess Christ. 

“No sign shall be given to it,” said 
Jesus, “but the sign of Jonah.” In Mat 
thew 12:40 Jonah is used as a symbol 
of the coming resurrection of Jesus, and 
is very plainly an addition made by some 
later editor. The only sign that Jonah 
gave to the people of Nineveh was his 
preaching, and that is what Jesus refers 
to in 12:41: 

“The men of Nineveh will arise at the 

judgment with this generation and con- 
demn it, for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, and behold something great- 
er than Jonah is here.” 
That meaning is confirmed in the paral- 
lel passage, Luke 11:29-32. So here in 
Matthew 16 the reference is to Jonah 
as a prophet. He preached to Nineveh 
of the impending judgment of God, and 
when Nineveh responded in repentance 
the city was saved. So, Jesus implies. if 
those who hear him will repent, thev too 
will be saved. 

But this sign the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees were not willing to heed. So 
Jesus left them and departed, as he turns 
away today from those who insist on a 
sign of their own choosing. 


1V. A Warning Against Leaven 


Immediately after this brush with the 
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Pharisees Jesus withdrew a second time 
from Galilee, going this time into the 
regions of Caesarea Philippi. On the 
way, as they crossed over the lake, Jesus 
cautioned them, saying, “Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.” 

Leaven, corresponding to our yeast, 
is used in the rabbinic writings in three 
different senses: first, as a synonym for 
bread; second, as the teaching of the 
Law; and third, as an evil disposition 
which leads men astray. 

The disciples at first understood Jesus 
to use the word with this first meaning— 
that he was warning them against eating 
bread which had been contaminated by 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, perhaps. 
But that could not be his meaning, for 
they had no bread. Perhaps then he was 
blaming them, for their negligence. Jesus 
chided them for their lack of understand- 
ing and urged them to look for the deeper 
meaning of his words. 

Matthew tells us that the disciples 
“then understood that he did not 
tell them to beware of the leaven of 
bread, but of the teaching of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees” (the second meaning of 
leaven, as indicated above). No doubt 
this is partly what Jesus had in mind. 
But as Luke indicates (12:1), Jesus’ 
meaning went deeper still. He was re- 
ferring primarily to the spirit of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees, the mis- 
taken attitude, the evil disposition, the 
hidden motives which had led them 
astray, and which might so easily per- 
vert the disciples as well (the third mean- 
ing of leaven, as the term was used by 
the rabbis). 

No wonder that the disciples had 
failed to understand Jesus’ words. For 
these two groups represented 

“the respectable, the elite, the patriotic, 
and the righteous people of the nation. 
It was just a little as if a modern prophet 
should attack the church people and the 
United States Chamber of Commerce.” 


(Roy L. Smith in the International Lesson 
Annual.) 
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Luke tells us that Jesus said to his 
disciples, “‘Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy” (12:1). 
By which he meant not conscious hypoc- 
risy, but the self-deception, the uncon- 
scious play-acting, which led them to 
identify religion with their human tradi- 
tions, their formal observances of worship 
and so escape the searching ethical de- 
mands of God (see Mark 7 :6-9; Matthew 
23 :23-25). 

The leaven of the Sadducees, on the 
other hand, was worldliness, the readi- 
ness to compromise their convictions for 
the sake of material gain (see Matthew 
21:13, recalling that it was the Sadducees 
who were enriched by the temple traffic). 

Jesus warned his disciples against the 
leaven of hypocrisy (i.e., religious self- 
deception) and the leaven of worldliness, 
it may be, because these are the greatest 
dangers which religion faces in every 
age, and against which he knew that his 
own disciples must always be on their 
guard. The tendency to identify religion 
with forms of our own choosing, with 
formal observances, with religious triv- 
ialities to the neglect of God’s searching 
demands on our lives, the demands for 
justice and mercy and faith; the tendency 
to worldliness, the delusion that we can 
serve both God and Mammon, or first 
Mammon and then God, are like leaven 
in a mass of dough. It will not be long 
until all the dough is leavened, our whcle 
religious outlook seriously perverted. 


For Further Consideration 


1. A_ strange alliance—that of the 
Pharisees with the Sadducees—the al- 
liance of extreme religious conservatives 
with extreme economic conservatives 
who had little in common, save their com- 
mon hatred of Jesus. What strange al- 
liances do we find in our day? 

2. The signs of the times—that men 
fail to discern. Are there such signs in 
our own day? 

3. The leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy, playing at religion, until 
we have fooled even our own selves. Is 
that a danger against which men today 
need to be warned ? 

4. The leaven of the Sadducees, which 
is worldliness, a readiness to subordinate 
religion to material gain. Is that a dan- 
ger which still exists? 
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BOOK NOTES 


EPISTLE TO THE SKEPTICS. By David 
Wesley Soper. Association Press, New York. 
109 pp., $2.50. 

Though this book is a defense of Chris- 
tianity, Methodist theologian Soper here 
appeals for more genuine skepticism. 
True skepticism is “man’s perpetually 
necessary endeavor to distinguish the real 
from the unreal,” an ally of faith, for 
God is the Supreme Reality. ‘Faith is 
commitment to what one sees to be true.” 

Each chapter of the book is based on 
one stage of the author’s own experience. 
There was a time when he had “pre- 
skeptical religion,” ‘‘commitment with- 
out criticism.” When reality (God’s 
truth) broke through the fundamentalism 
of his youth he turned to atheism. Yet 
he sees that atheism, a reaction to in- 
adequate religion, as a necessary and 
purgative step toward his developing true 
faith. 

But genuine skepticism (the sincere 
search for truth), which destroyed his 
uncritical fundamentalism, equally show- 
ed the unreality of his barren atheism. 
A sense of moral responsibility could not 
be reasoned away but returned to break 
through his shell of irreligion. And 
step by step integrity of reason led him 
to commitment to the God who partici- 
pates in all truth. “Both science and re- 
ligion,”” he came to realize, “begin with 
the conviction that reality, which is ra- 
tional, is prior to the search for it and 
precedes human understanding.” God is 
before and behind all our searching. Our 
search for truth witnesses that Truth 
exists and is the Goal of life. 

Thus true skepticism and true faith 
are allies. Criticism and commitment 
need each other. “Prove all things. 
Hold fast to that which is good.” 

The reviewer might question whether 
Soper’s definition of faith here is com- 
plete. Full Christian faith is, of course, 
more than just commitment to what rea- 
son has shown to be true. But the book 
should serve to lead Christians and non- 
Christians alike to better belief. 

Winriam M. Ramsay. 
Paducah, Ky. 


THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL. By Charles R. 
Erdman. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. 156 pp., $2. 

This is the twenty-fifth in a series of 
book commentaries by Dr. Erdman. It 
is characterized by simplicity of state- 
ment and devotional tone so beautifully 
set forth in his writings and in class- 
room. 
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The material is based upon an outline 
consisting of three major divisions: (1) 
The Fall of Jerusalem, embracing chap- 
ters 1-24; (2) the Judgments upon the 
Nations, chapters 25-32; and (3) the 
Restoration of the City, chapters 33-48. 

Recognizing the temptation of many 
Bible students to lift a passage out of 
its context and use it for the support of 
a particular point of view, Dr. Erdman 
anticipates such an abuse and seeks to 
correct it. This is illustrated by a sen- 
tence in his treatment of the vision of 
the Valley of Dry Bones, as follows: 

“This figurative lanzuage must not be 
interpreted as a promise of the bodily 
resurrection of Christian believers; nor 
yet was it intended to prove the spiritual 
renewal which comes in response to the 
word of God.” (page 114) 

The forthright way the author inter- 
prets certain passages in the book of Eze- 
kiel may confuse the reader. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish between the 
Scripture statements and the author’s 
comments, as illustrated in the discus- 
sion of chapter 5:1-4 on pages 29 and 30. 

As usual, Dr. Erdman has written a 
book which will be most helpful to the 
minister and to lay men, women and 
young people. 

Patrick H. CARMICHAEL. 
Richmond, Va. 
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The Invincible Christ. Massey Mott Helt- 
zel. Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2. 

The Italian Vest Pocket Dictionary. Rob- 
ert A. Hall, Jr. Random House, N. Y. $1.25. 

Pray Your Weight Away. Charlie W. 


Shedd. J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$2.95. 

Prescription for Anxiety. Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$2.50. 

The Whole Gospel for the Whole World. 
Alan Walker. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
$2. 

The Holy Fire. 
& Bros., N. Y. $5. 

The Saving Person. 
per & Bros., N. Y. $2. 

Christ and Your Job. Alfred P. Klausler. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 
$1.50, paper. 

Teach With Success. Guy P. Leavitt. 
Standard Publishing Foundation, Cincin- 
nati. No price listed. 

Ten Steps to Leadership. J. Vernon 
Jacobs. The Standard Publishing Foun- 
dation, Cincinnati. No price listed. 

Helping Families Through the Church. 
Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, $3.50. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS 
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By R. T. L. Liston 
President of King College 


Educators Say of the Book: 

“An intriguing program which our 
church might undertake.’—Agnes 
Scott’s President-Emeritus J. R. Mc- 
Cain. 

“(These lectures) call attention to 
the recent neglect of our great Presby- 
terian tradition in the field of educa- 
tion.”’—Davidson’s President J. R. Cun- 
ningham. 

“A distinct contribution to the liter- 
ature on Protestant educational ori- 
gins.”—Methodist Education Executive 
John O. Gross. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Dean S. Collins, Los 
been named Pacific district secretary of 
the American Bible Society. He will suce- 
ceed James Z. Nettinga, Pasadena, who 
will become a headquarters secretary in 
New York. 

James R. Bullock, Second church, 
ton, Tex 
church, 
March. 

C. M. Gibbs, from Fayetteville, N. C., to 
Box 547, Cornelia, Ga. 

Dirk Henry Middents, formerly of But- 
ler, Mo., is the new pastor of the First 
church, Kissimmee, Fla., succeeding W. 
K. C. Thomson, who is retiring. 

J. Boyd Patterson, from Albany, 
to 2812 N. E. Stanton St., 
Oreg., March 1. 

Francis D. Wallace, from St. Albans, N. 
Y., to 250 E. Seman Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 

Henry Wade DuBose, from Sweet Briar, 

Va., to 704 Ave. A. S. E., Winter Haven, 
Fla. 
William Abbott, from Huntingdon, 
550 E. Little Creek Rd., Norfolk 5, 
Sam A. Burgess, Jr., who has »een 
studying in Scotland, now serves the 
Garner church, Box 202, Garner, N. C. 

Thomas H. Daffin, retired, formerly of 
Hot Springs, Va., is now living in Fishers- 
ville, Va. 

Owen B. Gumm, Blountville, Tenn., has 
been dismissed by Holston Presbytery to 
the fellowship of Independent Evangelical 
Churches. 

Nehemias Garcia, 
to the 








Angeles, Calif., has 


Houvs- 
xas, has accepted a call to the First 
Jackson, Tenn., effective in early 


Oreg., 
Portland 12, 


Pa., 


to Va. 


from Del Rio, 
Gethsemane church, 320 F. 


Texas, 
Alice 


t., Kingsville, Texas. 

Stewart K. Lewis, Army chaplain, is 
now with USAREUR, Intcl. M. P. & Sp. 
W. PNS School, APO 172, N. Y. 
Thomas Q. Johnston, from 
Miss., to the Center Point 
Miss., churches. 

Frederick E. Maples, from Forsyth, 
to San Antonio College, San 
Texas. 

Fred R. McAlister, 
Park, Ga., to Chaplain, Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C. 

Richard W. Schmoyer, from Savannah, 
Ga., to Route 3, Box 377, Savannah, Ga., 
where he serves the Montgomery church. 

Harry M. Punt, now on furlough from 
the Belgian Congo, is at Rt. 3, Port St. 
Joe, Fla., where he is temporary supply 
for Bethel-by-the-Sea, Mexico Beach, Fla. 

Robert A. Pittman, from Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, to 485 S. Broadway, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, where he is assistant pastor of 
the First church. 

George W. Powell, from Sautee, Ga., to 
the Pleasant Hill church, RFD, Pineville, 
N. C. 

Alfred F. Swearingen, Jr., formerly of 
First church, Cranbury, N. J., now serves 
the Parkway church, 3707 Santa Fe, Corp- 
us Christi, Texas. 

Stephen J. Sloop, missionary to Brazil, 
now serves in the new station, Unai, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil. 

William L. Woodall, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to Rt 1, Box 336-C, Vienna, Ohio. 

Robert Lee Turner, of Kannapolis, N. 
C., to the Greenwood and Speedwell 
churches, Rt. 5, Box 345, Reidsville, N. C. 

Emmett G. Sheppard, from Gadsden, 
Ala., to Box 730, Springville, Ala. 

Minor E. Towers, from Spring Hill, 
Tenn., to the Southside and _ Bethel 
churches, 621 Queen City Ave., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Charles H. McLean, from Monroe, 
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and Macon, 


Mo., 
Antonio, 


Jr.. from Forest 
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to 308 Wrightsville Ave., Wilmington, N, 
c. 

Roy Dale McCord, from Guerrant, Ky., 
to the Hadden, Central, and Bethel 
churches, Livingston, Ala. 

Ralph W. Davis, from Reagan, 
to the Catherine and Linden 
Linden, Ala. 

Thomas |. Russell, has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Frankford and Ocean View, 
Del., churches and is now engaging in 
evangelistic work. 

Donald C. Wilson has been installed ag 
pastor of Westminster church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., where he has been associate pas- 
tor for several years. He succeeds John 
W. Christie, now pastor-emeritus. 


RETIRED 

H. E. Hallman, from First church, 
wark, Del. 

G. Ashworth Burslem, 
George’s, Del., church, now living in the 
Clifton Park Apts., Wilmington, Del. 

George A. Leukel, from the Georgetown 
and Cool Spring, Del., churches, now 
living in Clifton Park, Pa. 


DEATHS 

Lewis J. Sherrill, 
N. Y. See page 3 

Homer McMillan McLain, 78, Oxford, 
Miss., died Jan. 16. Dr. McLain had served 
pastorates in Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and was for some years his 
presbytery’s superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions. 

Mrs. Roderick M. (Margaret McGilvary) 
Gillies, 85, died Jan. 24 in New York. She 
and her husband, who died in 1936, were 
for many years missionaries to Thailand. 


MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The Rock Hill, S. C., ministerial as- 
sociation (about 35 white men) adopted 
a formal statement declaring that its 
members “do not believe that racial 
supremacy can be supported by the Bible.” 
The statement also lashed out at the Ku 
Klux Klan which recently used a Scriptur- 
al reference supporting its “white 
premacy” stand. 

The Marion County, Ohio, ministerial 
association has adopted as an ongoing 
project aid to the interracial community 
in Americus, Ga., known as Koinonia 
Farm which has been the object of local 
attacks. 

After the Knoxville, Tenn., ministerial 
association, in a message to the Governor, 
reaffirmed its endorsement of the Su- 
preme Court’s ruling on public school 
segregation a number of abusive tele- 
phone calls ‘“‘and other forms of intimida- 
tion” were reported by some of the minis- 
ters. 

Nashville, Tenn., ministers in their 
alliance urged the Tennessee legislature 
not to pass any pro-segregation school 
proposals. 

Richmond, Va., ministers in their in- 
terracial association adopted a statement 
condemning legislative and executive 
leadership in enacting repressive meas- 
ures regarding the segregation question, 
calling upon other persons throughout the 
state to join them in signing the docu- 
ment. 

Ministers of Greater Miami, Fla., are 
supporting a legislative measure designed 
to make it more difficult to obtain a 
divorce in that state. 
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